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SUPERSTITIONS IN GEORGIA. 

In the year 1877 I knew a family by name of Proctor, who came 
from one of the southeast counties to my home near Savannah. 
They were illiterate and lazy, and firm believers in witchcraft, magic, 
ghosts, etc. Their superstition actually terrorized them ; they were 
afraid to work or remain idle ; afraid to go or come ; afraid of med- 
icine and doctors and preachers, and the "spells" and "enchant- 
ments " that they would relate were a source of amusement to the 
entire community. They lived on a very poor, small place they 
" farmed on shares," and made a bare subsistence, helped out some- 
how by kind neighbors, though this assistance they were fearful of 
accepting. 

Over the door was the conventional horseshoe ; every member of 
the family wore an amulet, — one a nail suspended from the neck by 
a cord ; another a tiny bag of rhubarb and camphor gum, renewed 
monthly ; another a bit of wax, allowed to harden on a string. These 
were for individual protection, while " to keep witches off the place," 
a black bottle containing iron nails was buried under the front door- 
step. 

Being informed that one of the children was ill, I went down to 
Proctor's, and the mother greeted me with the mournful information 
that " Mikey was bound to die. I 've knowed it all along. All las' 
week the moaning doves was cooing around the house, and this 
morning one come in at the window right by Mikey's head, and cooed 
and mourned. I did n't dare scare it away, else a witch would have 
put a spell on me." 

" Mikey " did n't die before he grew old enough to go " out with 
the boys," and become a drunkard. 

Mrs. Proctor was a "wart doctor." She had several remedies for 
warts. One was to rub the wart with a small piece of very fat salt 
pork, bury the pork, and with its decay the wart would disappear. 
Or, tie a cord around the wart, over which she had muttered some 
incantation, and when the cord slipped off, as it must in a few days, 
the wart would also go. 

These people frequently saw ghosts, and told thrilling tales of what 
they observed. They were regarded by the negroes with consider- 
able awe, probably because they were the only whites in the region 
who manifested any superstition. 

One negro woman suffered with a pain in her side, which she 
firmly believed to be the work of a witch. To exorcise the pain, 
when it grew severe, she went out into the yard, got on her knees in 
the sand, and making the following figure of as large dimensions as 
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she could without moving, muttered words to herself that I could 
never find intelligible, indeed, barely audible, and she would never 
enlighten me when I asked what she said. Below is the figure she 
made, very slowly, with her eyes " set," and an intense expression 
on her face. When she had made a certain number of lines the pain 
ceased, she said. It appeared that the 
same number was not always requisite. 

When the country women make soap 
they always make it on the increase of the 
moon, as soap made on the wane of the 
moon loses its strength, — in fact, is not 
good from the beginning. 

A very common superstition is to hang 
upon a tree or bush, where it was found, 
any snake that may be killed, to induce rainfall. During a drought 
I have known people to search for a snake that they might kill it, 
hang it up, and thus secure the needed showers. It is only among 
the very common, illiterate people and negroes that these beliefs 
obtain, but they are impossible to eradicate, even by Northern edu- 
cators ; for, since the war, during the past twenty years, there have 
been five male and female teachers at work among them constantly. 
These negroes have enjoyed a large share of the Peabody fund ; 
they have had as good, and in many cases better churches, schools, 
and instructors than the whites, and notwithstanding the fact that 
a great number have a familiar acquaintance with more than the 
rudiments of an education, they are bound down by a superstition 
as evil in its influence as any institution that may or may not have 
afflicted them in the past. They are surrounded by a community 
of intelligent, refined, educated, traveled, and cultured whites : but 
three miles removed from any white settlement is the negro portion 
of Liberty County, in which county there are three blacks to every 
white. In this settlement the grossest superstition and voodooism 
prevails, with the most horrible orgies in the very churches that 
have been built for them, and in which they have been taught for 
twenty years by a Boston missionary. It was only two years ago 
that they selected one of their number for Christ, another for King 
Solomon, and a notoriously unchaste female for the Queen of 
Sheba. The three orgies instituted and led by these frenzied 
negroes, and joined in by the terrorized contingency, put to shame 
anything described in print. It died out, to a degree, in a year, at 
least that particular fever; but strange mutterings of a coming 
stormy repetition fill the whites with grave apprehensions. 

Ruby Andrews Moore. 



